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Executive Decentralization with Functional 
Coordination* 
By L. Urnwicx, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., Chairman 
Urwick, Orr & Partners, Lid. 


The subject dealt with in this paper is one of the central problems in the 
technique of organization. The writer presented papers to this Section of 
the Bristol Meeting of 1930 on “The Pure Theory of Organization” and at 
the Leicester Meeting of 1933 on “Organization as a Technical Problem.” 
Certain assumptions presented in those papers are essential to the discussion 
of this question. Briefly they are the following: 


Some Axioms of Organization 


a. Organization is the subdivision of all the activities necessary to any 
purpose and their arrangement in groups, which are allotted to individuals. 
Its purpose is economy of effort obtained through specialization and coordina- 
tion of work leading to unity of action. 


b. Hitherto it has been usual to treat the problems of organization on 
traditional, on personal or on political lines. The subdivision and grouping 
of activities have been determined by convention, by reference to the personal 
capacities of the individuals available, or.to accord with what is believed to 
be popular with and immediately acceptable to those concerned. It is pos- 
sible to treat such problems technically, that is to say, to recognize that 
there are certain principles which govern, the association of human beings 
for any purpose, just as there are certain engineering principles which govern 


_.* A paper read to Section F* of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Nor- 
wich, September, 1935. Published in Great Britain in Public Administration, October, 1935. Re- 
by permission of the author and of the Institute of Public Administration. 
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the building of a bridge. Such principles'should take priority of all traditional, 
‘personal or political considerations. If they are not observed, cooperation 
between those concerned. will be less effective than it should be in realizing 
the purpose for which they have decided to cooperate, There will be waste of 
effort. 

c. In.every form of enterprise where any considerable number of per- 
sons are concerned, the subdivision of activities is always in two senses. 
There is a subdivision by vertical boundaries into different kinds of activity, 
and a subdivision by horizontal. boundaries into different levels of activity. 

d. Consequently the description of any position in an organization must 
be in terms of both senses. It is inadequate either to list the activities in- 
volved in a position orto analyze its relationships with other positions. Ac- 
curate and effective definition must include both duties and relationships. 

e. Responsibility is the obligation assumed by individuals in virtue of 
their participation in any enterprise to carry out the activities assigned to them. 
Where responsibility is not only for the performance of specific tasks but 
also for the direction of others, the authority delegated to the individual must 
be equal to and coterminous with his responsibility. 

f. The number of subordinates. whose tasks. are interdependent who 
can be directed immediately and effectively by one individual is strictly 


limited, however able that individual may be. It should not exceed five or 
six; the higher the quality and the larger the responsibilities of the subordi- 
nates, the fewer should be the number. This principle has been termed The 
Span of Control. 

Before turning to the direct discussion of’ functional coordination it is 
necessary to emphasize two further distinctions. 


The Structural and Operating Aspects of Organization 

The first distinction is between the static.or structural aspect of organiza- 
tion and the dynamic or operating aspect. To analyze the activities neces- 
sary for a purpose, to group them logically in accordance with correct prin- 
ciples, to define the relationships between the positions thus created is to 
design an organization. But, it is not by itself organization, any more than 
to work out the design of a bridge in the drawing office is to build the bridge. 

These positions have to be filled with human beings. Human nature 
being human nature, none of these individuals will be perfect. There will be 
deviations due to ignorance or the interference of sinister motives. There 
will be delays and disagreements due to too rigid adherence to perfectly gen- 
uine, but incompatible, views. 

It is for this reason that such activities as planning, training, discipline 
and leadership, above all constant coordination, are necessary if an organiza- 
tion is to operate effectively. FEE a Me Me PORTION foe Oe 
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structure. But to secure their expression in practice day by day is by far 
the more difficult task. To make an enterprise, however well designed, work 
effectively, demands rarer qualities than the task of designing it. 


The “Practical Man” Fallacy 


From this cause issues what may be described as “the practical man 
fallacy.” Statesmen or industrial leaders who have borne heavy adminis- 
trative responsibilities over a long period find it almost impossible to think 
of the structure of the enterprises they have known, apart from the person- 
alities of the men who have worked with them. As “practical” and respon- 
sible leaders it has been not only their custom but their bounden duty to 
think continuously of personalities. Consequently they are apt to be im- 
patient of the analytical discussion of structure, to describe it as “mere 
theory.” And even when they do consent to think about principles, they are 
very prone to suggest that considerations of personality entirely outweigh 
such geometry, to become involved in a confusion between structure and 
their own operating experience or even to deny the existence of structural 
principles altogether. 

Such an attitude, while eminently understandable, is nevertheless fal- 
lacious. Denial of the importance of structure or failure to distinguish be- 
tween the structural and operating elements in any situation, are among 
the most frequent causes of ill-success in administration. 

The point may be emphasized by a parallel from medicine. Much more 
is needed to be a great physician or surgeon than a student’s knowledge of 
anatomy. Practical healing deals with the living human organism with its 
infinite variety of personality. And, though the medical man may treat the 
individual as a “case,” that is to say, may insulate his mind from emotional 
sympathy with his patient in order to clarify his analysis, awareness and 
understanding of the psychology of the individual before him are essential 
to his art. Yet, without a sound grounding in anatomy the first and almost 
unconscious step in diagnosis is closed to him. He cannot begin to determine 
whether he is dealing with functional or organic failure. The most infallible 
cure for rheumatism will not alleviate a limb which is out of joint. Good 
structure alone will not make a successful enterprise.. But many unsuccess- 
ful enterprises have structural defects at the root of their disorder. 


Formal and Technical Authority 


The second distinction which bears on the subject under discussion is 
between the different kinds of authority. Authority has been defined as the 
formal right to require action of others. In this sense authority is conferred 
by organization itself. It flows from the subdivision of activities into ievels. 
When an individual is assigned certain responsibilities at a particular level, 
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he should also have conferred upon him the right to require action of those 
individuals on lower levels to whom have been assigned groups of activities 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities. 

It is clear, however, that a power to require action of others, no less 
effective. and sometimes more effective, than the formal right conferred by 
organization, arises from another cause. The word authority is used in this 
sense when men speak of “X who is an authority on the subject.” They 
imply, in using this phrase, that X has a right to be heard and to be listened 
to, because of special knowledge or skill in a particular direction. The man- 
aging director may appoint a medical officer to the company ; but, when the 
medical officer tells the managing director that he ought to take a sea voyage, 
he speaks with an authority, a right, derived from his professional training 
and experience. There is a technical authority based on knowledge or skill 
which is distinct from formal authority. 

Authority may also derive from other causes. Men speak of personal 
authority or moral authority. But for the purposes of this paper it is suffi- 
cient to note the distinction between formal and technical authority. It is 
the necessity of reconciling these two forms of authority if unity of action 
is to be combined with the maximum development of specialized skill which 
constitutes the problem under discussion. 


The Need for Decentralization 


It is obvious that in all enterprises of any size there must be a subdivi- 
sion of activity into levels. Formal authority must be delegated through 
numerous strata of responsibility, The factors which determine the number 
of strata are various, 


1. Space 

The space factor sets a limit to the power of direct control which an 
individual can exercise. If a foreman wishes to supervise two workmen and 
one is in another room, his task of supervision is more difficult than if they 
were both in the same room. 


2. Time 


The influence of the time factor is analagous to that of the space factor, 
but is less uniform in its influence, since some types of decisions are clearly 
much less affected by time than others. Broadly speaking, however, wherever 
_ @ unit in an organization is situated where almost immediate reference to a 
superior authority is impossible some individual in that unit must be assigned 
responsibility for its general conduct and the corresponding formal authority. 
For this there are two main reasons: 

a. In the event of emergency someone must take charge, and at once. 

If no single individual is responsible there is a risk of uncertainty 
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and delay when they may prove most disastrous. The case of fire is 
an obvious example. 

. If the unit includes individuals whose work is interdependent, there 
should be someone on the spot whose duty it is to forestall and to 
alleviate any differences which may occur between them. Coordina- 
tion is a continuous task; it cannot be performed satisfactorily if 
the presence of the coordinator is intermittent. 


But the phychological factors making for decentralization are even more 
important than the physical factors. 


3. The Span of Control 

Attention has been drawn already to the principle of the “span of con- 
trol.” This principle, whether theoretically justifiable or not—and a very 
ingenious explanation of its necessity on mathematical grounds has been 
developed—has been proved empirically over and over again to be funda- 
mental in human organization. The ideal number of subordinates for all 
superior authorities appears to be four. At the lowest level of organization, 
where what is delegated is responsibility for the performance of specific tasks 
and not for the supervision of others, the number may be eight or twelve. 
The number of levels in any organization should be a minimum sufficient to 
permit of this distribution of subordinates. 


4. Delegation and Morale 

Wherever it is necessary to assign responsibility for the supervision of 
others, failure to delegate a sufficient measure of authority fo meet with all 
the circumstances which may affect the individual’s effective discharge of his 
responsibility is destructive of “morale.” The subordinate becomes uncertain 
of himself because uncertain of the limits of the authority which has been 
confided to him. His personality is undermined at its most vital point, his 
impulse to develop both professionally and personally. Initiative is a rare 
and precious quality. Nothing is more destructive of initiative than inter- 
ference from above which appears unreasonable, or authority inadequate to 
the task assigned. 

For all these reasons executive decentralization is essential. The sub- 
division of activities into too few levels encounters far more dangers than 
their subdivision into too many. Centralization of authority should always 
be regarded as a necessary evil to be kept to the minimum. It is a passport 


to bureaucracy in the present and, like bureaucracy, it sterilizes the hopes of 
the future. 


Executive and Administrative Activities 

A distinction must however be drawn between executive activities which 
are concerned with carrying out tasks and administrative activities which 
determine the tasks to be carried out. The latter are concerned with formu- 
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lating, determining and. communicating policy, the former with giving effect 
to policy. 

It is extremely: desirable to allow subordinates the maximum of initia- 
tive and freedom of action in the methods they adopt to carry out policy 
and a similar freedom of expression and criticism in the processes by which 
policy is developed. As Miss Follett has so rightly insisted, “a decision is 
only a moment in a process.” On the other hand failure to formulate defi- 
nite policies or to insure that all concerned are fully acquainted with the 
policies which have been formulated, will destroy the very foundations of 
organization. Men cannot work effectively together unless they have a 
clear understanding of a common aim and sufficient similarity in their ap- 
proach to various issues to provide a groundwork of confidence as to col- 
leagues’ probable action in any given set of circumstances. 

It is this fact which renders the conception of “doctrine” so important 
in organization, More vital even than the formulation of policy, the test of 
the administrative function, is its success in gradually permeating the minds 
of all those associated in the enterprise with this common intellectual approach 
to the work in hand, whatever it may be. For this geenral acceptance of a 
common doctrine issues in spontaneous coordination. In the language of 
games men “play to” each other. And the unexpressed but pervasive under- 
standing implied in this phrase is the highest form of team work. To the 


extent to which it is necessary to achieve this, administrative activities should 
remain closely centralized. 


The Imperative of Specialization 


The need for executive decentralization is concerned principally with the 
subdivision of activities into levels. It is an expression of the principles 
which should govern that aspect of organization. For reasons of space and 
time there must be subsidiary coordinating points, subordinate centers of 
formal authority. Because of the span of control and the destructive effect 
of restricted authority on morale, the degree of delegation to such subsidiary 
centers of authority should be as wide as possible, compatible with adminis- 
trative coordination. 

But, in the last fifty years a tendency has. manifested itself in all forms 
of social life concerned with the other aspect of organization, the subdivision 
of activities laterally. That is the tendency towards specialization. And it 
runs counter to the requirements of executive decentralization. 

Early forms of organization were usually of the unitary or serial type. 
Individuals were held responsible for so many men, or for such and such 
an area, or for such and such a series of operations. Their formal authority 
over everything which happened within that unit was complete. They were 
responsible for everything and every subordinate was wholly responsible 
to them. 
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But the application of scientific discovery to economic life in the course 
of the last century has increased enormously the volume and variety of spe- 
cialized knowledge available to contribute to the conduct of enterprises of 
all kinds. This knowledge must be used, and used effectively, if the enter- 
prise is to be conducted with reasonable efficiency. On the other hand it is 
impossible and unreasonable to expect every individual in a position of re- 
sponsibility to be fully acquainted with, and to maintain his knowledge of, 
all the specialized sciences and skills which he must use in the course of his 
work, 


The Functional Principle 


F. W. Taylor, the pioneer of scientific management, recognized this 
imperative need of specialization and the limitations of the older overall man- 
agement. He divided the traditional foreman’s duties among eight “func- 
tional” foremen. This grouping of activities by functions, by kind or type 
rather than by area or series, he stated as a principle—“If practicable the 
work of each man in the management should be confined to the perform- 
ance of a single leading function.” He apparently failed to observe the 
effect of this principle when applied not only at the foreman level but through- 
out an enterprise. Owing to the pressure for specialization it has been 
applied widely in modern industry. There are sales managers and chief 
engineers and accountants and cost accountants and advertising managers 
and purchasing agents and so on. There has been a strong drift towards 
functionalization at the top—each man being assigned responsibility for a 
group of activities centering round a particular subject in which he is, as 
often as not, a professional specialist. 

This tendency is healthy. It does mean the use of specialized scientific 
knowledge. It is inevitable, because every enterprise, if the knowledge is 
available, must use it or become sub-effective in some aspect of its opera- 
tions. But it increases very greatly the difficulty of coordination. 

It complicates coordination in two ways: 

1. Conflict of Formal and Technical Authority 

If the higher levels of responsibility and authority in an enterprise are 
divided functionally, it follows that if the principle is strictly observed a 
similar subdivision by function must take place at the lower levels. That 
is to say, at every level of authority there will be not one manager, but a 
series of functional subordinates. At no subsidiary level will there be any 
coordinating authority. Such a structure may be made to work where an 
enterprise is closely concentrated physically. The officials concerned meet 
each other and each other’s Principals daily as colleagues. Informal con- 
sultations are easily arranged. The integration of the action of the different 
functions, while not easy, is, given a spirit of collaboration and mutual ac- 
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commodation, not wholly impossible. Immediately, however, the enterprise 
has units of importance widely separated geographically, this kind of daily 
coordination of the heads of functions becomes impossible. Since coordina- 
tion is essential, there must be subordinate coordinating points, “line” man- 
agers of areas or branch factories. 

As has been suggested such “line” managers should enjoy a high degree 
of executive “decentralization.” They must have “formal” authority to dis- 
charge their responsibility for their unit in the organization. At the same 
time it is of equal importance that the fullest possible use should be made 
of the expert knowledge of the functional managers at the top. 

On the other hand it is extremely difficult to obtain adequate recognition 
and use of technical skill unless it is accompanied by some degree of formal 
authority. It is painfully easy for the best-intentioned advice and help from 
a head office to seem like niggling interference to “the man on the spot.” 
Personal contact is not always possible, and the limitations of correspondence 
in adjusting difficulties are obvious. One British division in the war had a 
standing order which read “Never enter into an argument on paper.” 

In other words, functionalization inevitably creates the probability of con- 
flict between the two forms of authority distinguished earlier in this paper. 
On the one hand is the technical authority of the Principal of each function 
and on the other is the formal authority of the managers of subsidiary com- 
panies or branches. 


2. Difficulty in Observing the Span of Control 


In the second place the tendency to specialization presents a constant 
temptation to executives, and particularly the higher executives, to overstrain 
their span of control. At least three or four major functions are recognized 
in business. There are a round dozen which in any enterprise of large scale 
call for authoritative leadership of the highest quality. But the Principal of 
a great concern cannot occupy himself solely with specialized subordinates. 
If he is to delegate any effective part of his immense responsibilities he must 
have two or three immediate subordinates definitely responsible to him for the 
conduct of areas or units into which the whole is divided. If to these are 
added three functional specialists there is an immediate tendency towards too 
many subordinates. 

And the addition of two or three functional specialists does not solve 
the problem of securing authority for specialized knowledge. It may be 
argued that similar functions can be grouped under one of the principal func- 
tional officials. But this does little or nothing to relieve the Chief of diffi- 
culties in coordination. It is characteristic of effective Principals that, other 
things being equal, they will tend to support their own subordinates. Sub- 
sidiary functions must cut right across the “line” control of the major units 
or areas; that is inevitable. 
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A highly trained costing manager who would normally form part of 
the general financial or accounting function, or an experienced psychologist 
who is part of the labor or personnel function, have each a contribution to 
make which touches every part of the activities of the enterprise. Their 
subordinates in a subsidiary company or branch factory encounter a local 
manager who, through a limitation in his experience or a knowledge of local 
conditions which they do not possess, cannot see his way to applying the 
policy or methods of their function in the immediate situation. Inevitably 
the case goes up to the respective Principals—the “line” manager responsible 
for that particular subsidiary or branch on the one hand and the controller 
or personnel manager on the other. These Principals may, and often do, 
settle the difference between them. But there is no particular reason why 
they should ; one represents a general responsibility, and the other a specialized 
responsibility. A very large proportion of such cases are apt to go up to 
the Chief. 

The Chief, if he recognizes the nature of the difficulty which is encum- 
bering his office with detailed adjustments between “line” and function, is very 
apt to try to solve the problem by the creation of yet another function, It 
is noteworthy that in the most progressive modern enterprises an attempt has 
been made to deal with the inevitable differences in point-of-view which arise 
between manufacturing and selling by isolating and placing under separate 
control a series of questions which are described as marketing or mer- 
chandising issues. 

This isolation and recognition of the marketing function is a great ad- 
vance on leaving the inevitable differences to sort themselves out in reliance 
on goodwill and mutual adjustment. But obviously it does nothing to relieve 
the Chief of the temptation to overstrain his span of control. It merely adds 
another important functional official to those whom he has to fit into his 
scheme of organization. 


Summary of the Problem 


This then is the problem which faces all enterprises of any size under 
modern conditions. They must decentralize executive responsibility ; formal 
authority must be given in large measure to those responsible for subsidiary 
units of organization. On the other hand the growth of scientific knowledge 
in the past half-century and its application to every facet of social life has 
increased enormously the degree of specialization necessary to the effective 
conduct of any enterprise. The proper use of such specialized knowledge is 
essential to efficiency. But this postulates the introduction of a degree of 
technical authority which runs directly counter to the tendency to decen- 
tralize executive responsibility and complicates coordination. 

It is very largely a new problem in organization. It is improbable that 
its nature will be generally recognized at this stage or that it will be solved 
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empirically by reliance on conventional or traditional ideas. When a new form 
of authority challenges the existing patterns of thought about human rela- 
tionships, a considerable effort of social invention is required to adjust the 
structure of institutions to the new dynamic thus thrust upon them. 


Failure to Recognize the Problem 
Business Combinations 

Current ideas about the amalgamation of previously independent busi- 
ness enterprises supply evidence that the problem is not generally recog- 
nized. It is noteworthy that such combinations, when formed by a dominat- 
ing personality in an industry, are usually successful in their initial stages, 
but display a tendency to disrupt on the death of their founder. On the other 
_ hand, voluntary mergers of friendly competitors, though often far more ra- 
tional and economically justifiable in inception, almost invariably prove an 
acute disappointment to their promoters in the early stages of their career. 
After a period of loss and reconstruction they usually, at the end of some 
five to ten years, settle down into quite effective and profitable concerns. 

Those facts have led economists to suggest that such large combinations 
are unsound because they are unmanageable. Genius is needed for their suc- 
cessful leadership, But, many large-scale enterprises do continue to survive 
and are apparently administered effectively. The difference which marks 
the early development of the big one-man undertaking from the merger of 
equals is that the former usually leaves little room for argument as to who 
is going to manage the new combination. The latter, on the other hand, 
almost invariably begins with an arrangement for financial unity, which leaves 
the question of executive unity shrouded in the mists of convenient obscurity. 

The word convenient is not too strong. The writer once ventured to sug- 
gest to a partner in a leading firm of chartered accountants, who have been 
responsible for many mergers, that any financial grouping which was un- 
accompanied at its inception by clear and logical arrangements for the or- 
ganization and administration of the new combine, was doomed to a period 
of futility and disaster. His reply was a full admission of the diagnosis, 
accompanied by the caveat that it is, in practice, quite impossible to discuss 
organization in advance if most mergers are to go through at all. A vague 
understanding about the distribution of directorships on the new Board is 
the most that can be undertaken. Once the directors of the merging compa- 
nies start talking about their own and their relations’ executive positions, 
the odds against the negotiations proving successful are very heavy. 

A more realistic view of the disappointments encountered with business 
combinations suggests therefore that they are due, not so much to a failure 
in administrative ability, as to a refusal to contemplate the problems of 
organization and administration which mergers present at all. In particular, 
the special problem discussed in this paper is seldom, if ever, appreciated in its 
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true light. There is a failure in what may be described as the ethics of 
administrative responsibility among the business leaders concerned. There 
is frequently ignorance of the fact that there is such a subject as the technique 
of organization at all. 

This is not a matter for blame or criticism. The “faulting” does not 
occur only in business. Whitehall is still a tilt-yard where desperate Assaults- 
at-Arms are engaged over points of inter-departmental competence of no in- 
terest whatever to the public who foots the bill. It was a Bishop of the 
Church of England who remarked innocently with several persons present— 
“I believe. in the League of Nations. It makes for peace and all that sort 
of thing. But I do not feel called upon to support it publicly. My sister’s 
married to a man in the Artillery and the pension is miserable.” The point 
where legitimate self-regard. shades into gross neglect of the public interest 
is not always easy to determine. As Mr. Lloyd George has noted, “be- 
tween direction and execution there is endless scope for manipulating details 
in a way which baffles every purpose. 


Attempts to Solve the Problem Empirically 

Inevitably, if the general problem is not recognized and isolated, the 
failures in coordination to which it gives rise will present themselves as a 
series of isolated difficulties to be dealt with empirically. One well-known 
writer on management has listed the measures taken to secure coordination 
in modern business. They are “organization charts, organization records, 
standard procedure instructions, orders and returns, records of performance, 
administrative reports and committees.” Without discussing them in detail 
it may readily be shown that these devices, while they have each their value, 
do not in any single case offer a complete solution. 

The first seven are all devices of record designed to define, measure and 
control duties and their discharge. They are invaluable instruments of co- 
ordination. But they can no more guarantee coordination by themselves than 
a typewriter can produce correspondence without a typist. Coordination in 
practice belongs to the dynamic aspect of organization and is not to be secured 
by systems of any kind, unless there are both appropriate duties and rela- 
tionships designed to give effect to those systems and suitable persons to 
discharge them. 

Committees as units in an organization have many very useful functions. 
They can greatly assist in the work. of coordination by providing for mutual 
contacts, and the exchange of information. But, they have also many limita- 
tions. They cannot assume responsibility for coordination, because, as has 
already been emphasized, coordination is a continuous task and committees 
are, by definition, intermittent in operation. They are extremely expensive 
units. And unless unusually well directed they are apt to be somewhat un- 
productive units in terms of action. The writer is inclined to the view that 
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there is a principle of compensation in organization similar to the principle 
of compensation in the human organism. If some essential function is ab- 
sent or defective, the deficiency will be made good somehow or other, though 
with greater effort and at increased cost. A very large number of industrial 
leaders deplore the growth of Committees. And yet Committees seem to 
recur in the enterprises for which they are responsible with unrestrained per- 
sistence. It is compensation supplying in an unsatisfactory form the coordi- 
nation which is essential but which is not provided for in the organization 
structure. 

Some concerns flatter themselves that they have overcome the difficulty 
by describing their organization as following the principle of “staff and line.” 
As has been pointed out elsewhere it is quite impossible to discover any clear 
description in writers on business management of what is meant by this 
phrase, And where descriptions are attempted no one agrees with the other. 
Staff as used in business writing usually implies specialized or functionalized 
departments. The phrase itself is therefore about as informative as saying 
that a matrimonial problem is solved by a husband and wife principle. 

The difficulty in matrimony is that there is a husband and there is a 
wife whose viewpoints must be harmonized if the family is to be a success. 
The difficulty in modern organization is that there must be “line” depart- 
ments and there must be specialist departments. Their respective authorities 


have to be coordinated. To state the problem is not to ‘Solve it, though it 
is an advance on a failure to recognize it. 


True “Staff” Authority 


It may be stated with some confidence that, where new relationships 
which develop in the evolution of organization give rise to new duties and a 
new form of authority, a final and satisfactory solution is never reached, 
until the duties involved are isolated, analyzed, and defined. They have then 
to be grouped in suitable positions, the relations of those positions to others 
analyzed and regulated, and the positions filled by individuals, properly 
selected and suitably trained. The additional coordination postulated by 
specialization and the technical authority which accompanies it are of this 
order, 

The writer has never yet found in business life any solution of this 
problem of reconciling executive decentralization with functional control, 
which bore the signs of permanence and satisfaction to those concerned. 
Always there are elements of friction between the two groups, specialists and 
departmental managers. Almost as frequently Principals appear to be over- 
worked. Where they insist on a reasonable proportion of leisure, a propor- 
tion essential to the discharge of their most important functions as leaders, 
they do not exercise an effective control over their concerns. Where they 
insist: on exercising effective control they are in and out of nursing homes. 


eee PS Se le lh tC 
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What is noticeable is the growth of a new type of official known variously 
as the first assistant to the president, secretary to the managing director, or by 
some similar title. The duties and relationships of such officials vary widely 
from enterprise to enterprise. They are often very loosely defined and there- 
fore provocative of friction and misunderstanding. But appointments of this 
character tend to increase in number and in salary. Their authority and 
status are usually a matter of their personal relationships with their Principal. 

It seems probable that this development foreshadows a gradual approxi- 
mation in business organization, to the solution of this problem which is 
now universal among the armies of the world. It will be found necessary to 
set up a series of positions which are true “staff” positions in the military 
sense. That is to say a solution is likely to be found in some alteration of 
the method by which the leader exercises his own authority. If the task 
of coordination has become too complicated, it follows that he must either 
abandon some of his other functions as a leader or delegate some of the actual 
work of coordination. There must be a new kind of authority which is neither 
“line” authority nor technical authority. 


The duty of the staff as defined in British military regulations is “to 
assist their commander in the execution of his functions of command and to 
assist the fighting troops and services in the execution of their tasks.” More- 
over it is further expressly ‘stated that “the main object of staff organization 
is to ensure a smooth and efficient coordination of effort between all portions 
of the force.” Staff officers have a special form of authority. They alone 
“have authority to sign on behalf of commanders. Every order and instruc- 
tion issued through the staff is given by the authority of the commander and 
on his responsibility.” 

In any large formation there are staff officers of the various branches 
into which the staff is divided at each level of command, or if not staff officers, 
officers acting in a “staff” relationship to their commander. That is to say, 
at each subordinate coordinating point there are individuals with this special 
form of delegated authority whose primary function it is to secure coordina- 
tion, to ensure that whatever the task set, all the arrangements made by spe- 
cialists and “line” alike, dovetail into each other. 

The staff thus constitutes as it were a third dimension in military or- 
ganization, linking “line” and specialists both vertically, laterally and diagon- 
ally. They exercise a form of authority at present unknown in business life. 
Because, though that authority is delegated by their Chief, it is not an au- 
thority “over” anyone else. The staff command nobody ; with the exception of 
a few clerks, they have no subordinates for whose actions they are responsible. 
Because everyone understands this and also understands that the general 
retains full responsibility, that the staff officer has no personal authority, the 
fact that he actually drafts and issues orders to persons who are his superiors 
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in status raises no difficulties. It is accepted that detailed arrangemenits in a 
very wide sense, including even detailed arrangements for coordination be- 
tween the subordinates of quite lofty members of the hierarchy, should not 
ae ae ee They have better 
things to do. 


Graduated Specialization 

Apart from this question of “staff,” the way in which specialization has 
evolved in modern armies, is well worthy of study for the light it throws 
on the problem considered in this paper. At a moment when every function in 
industry tends to claim professional status for itself, it is perhaps useful to 
recall that the experience of other organizations does not suggest that such 
uniformity of professional independence accords with realities. In armies 
three contrasted degrees of specialization may be distinguished: Specializa- 
tion involving professional training and permanent employment in that func- 
tion; specialization involving permanent employment, but not professional 
status; and specialization for a limited period after brief training. 

Moreover, the degree of independence from the “line” commander over 
questions of method and the levels to which the different types of specializa- 
tion are carried, vary for every function. There is no uniform pattern, but a 
careful articulation of each separate function to the practical requirements of 
each part of the organization which it serves. 

Evolution in Organization _ 

In conclusion it may be noted that the position of generals’ aides-de- 
camp in the eighteenth century approximated very closely to that of first 
assistant to the president in industry to-day. They had a growing, but 
ambiguous authority. With the development of a proper “staff” structure 
these positions have manifestly atrophied. The duties of aides-de-camp have 
reverted to relatively minor functions of the order of personal attendance. 
The possibility that there are definite laws of.evolution in organization to be 
discovered by research into the history of comparative administration is a 
fascinating avenue for speculation. 





Current Comment 


COMING SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Never in the 145 years of its history have so many 
cases affecting business been on their way to argument before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

How far does the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce 
extend into production and manufacturing ? This question is squarely raised 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and is seidnened in the Hoosac Mills case 
which will be argued before the Supreme Court on December 9. It is also 
raised in the Bankhead Cotton. Control Act, on which the Supreme Court may 
pass in deciding Moor v. Texas and New Orleans Railroad and in the litigation 
just instituted before the Supreme Court by the State of Georgia against Sec- 
retary of Treasury Morgenthau and other ls of this administration. 

How far does the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce ex- 
tend into conditions of em in production and in manufacturing opera- 
tions 2? This question is sharply raised by the Guffey Coal Act, the Public Util- 
Pdi gy Act, the Revise ome oe Act, ee dy Federal Alcohol 
Control Act. Litigations presenting this que are already in progress, or in 
contemplation, and under each of these Acts one or another phase of this ques- 
tion will undoubtedly come up before the Supreme Court sometime before 
June, 1937. 

Price filing, price reporting, and a long list of trade practices and trade 
association stellen ware litigated in the monumental record on which in 1933 
the federal court in New York issued an injunction decree in favor of the gov- 
ernment in its Sherman Act suit against the Sugar Institute. Argument on the 
appeal from this injunction decree will be heard by the Supreme Court in the 
near future, and whichever way the Supreme Court's decision runs, it is certain 
to be a land mark in the law relating to trade practices and trade associations. 

How far does the power of Congress to levy taxes imply the power to in- 
fluence behavior or prescribe behavior in production and manufacturing ? This 
is another of the questions that is squarely raised in the Hoosac Mills case which 
will be argued before the Supreme Court on December 9. 

How far can the States regulate the price of articles of food ? This ques- 
tion, as presented by recent New York legi regarding milk, will soon be 
argued before the Supreme Court in Ma Farms v. Baldwin, in which the 
lower court held that the milk company could not sell milk at a less price than 
that fixed by the New York Milk Control Administration in towns of one million 
population or over. 

In regulating the price of commodities, how far can the States discriminate 
between advertised commodities and unadvertised commodities ? This is an- 
other question raised by the New York Milk Control Administration. Several 
months ago in the federal court in New York City a three-judge court held that 
such a discrimination under the New York Act was constitutional, and it is ex- 
pected that the Supreme Court will soon be asked to review this decision. 





There will come up to the Supreme Court in the next few years a number 
of other questions that are vitally important to business. 

Does the price discrimination section of the Clayton Act require a manu- 
facturer to conform his quantity discounts to actual differences in manufactur. 
ing costs and ‘selling costs on these pa ‘icular quantities? On this issue, as 

sented in the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company's contract with Sears 
oebuck & Company, 25,000 pages of evidence have already been taken in 
the Federal Trade Commission's proceeding against the Goodyear Company. 
If the Commission issues an order against the Goodyear Company, there will 
undoubtedly be a review of the order by the Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
whichever way that Court decides the losing party will nanan rae ask the 
Supreme Court to review the decision. The zeal with which the Federal Trade 
Commission is now pressing this particular question, so that eventually this 
question may be decided by the Supreme Court, is apparent in the complaint 
_ on which the Commission instituted another test case on this question last month 
against the American Safety Razor Corporation. 

How far can a large shipper avail of the size of its shipments in sales solici- 
tation to induce transportation companies to use facilities or purchase supplies 
offered by the shipper ? Proceedings on this issue instituted several years ago 
by the Federal Trade Commission resulted in orders which were not appealed to 
the courts. Last month on a complaint against California Packing Corporation 
the Federal Trade Commission instituted another proceeding on this particular 
question, and it is probable that the Commission anticipates that any order 
issued by the Commission in this proceeding will be reviewed by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals and pi by the Supreme Court. 

There will be presented to the Supreme Court probably before 1937 the 
constitutionality of one or another of the Fair Trade Acts legalizing resale price 
maintenance, of which the first was adopted in 1931 in California, and others 
were in 1935 enacted into law in Oregon, Washington, lowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland. Is the section of these 
Fair Trade Acts constitutional, which purports to authorize a manufacturer or 
distributor who has initiated a system of resale price contracts to institute suits 
and obtain injunctions against all persons advertising, offering for sale or selling 
commodities at less than the price stipulated therefor in such resale price con- 
tracts, even though such persons were not parties to such contracts ? On this 
question sharp differences of opinion have been expressed by several superior 
courts in California. A review of one of these decisions is now pending before 
the Supreme Court of California. Recently an injunction decree was granted 
by the Supreme Court for Kings County, New York, under this section of the 
New York Fair Trade Act. Other suits involving the same issue are now pending 
for decision before the New York Su Court for New York County, and 
before the New York Supreme Court for Westchester County. One or another 
of these New York cases will doubtless be appealed to the Appellate Division 
and eventually to the Court of Appeals of New York. 

On the broad constitutional questions raised by each of these Fair Trade 
Acts, there will probably be an appeal sometime before 1937 to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, from highest court of California, or New York, 
or some other state in which these Fair Trade Acts are now law. 


GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


National Income 


National income increased by 11 per cent, 
ur five billion dollars, between 1933 and 
1934, according to estimates made by the 
Division of Economic Research of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Dom- 
estic Commerce. The total income in 1934 
was 49.4 billion dollars as compared with 
44.4 billion in 1933, and 48 billion in 1932. 
In 1934 all types of income payments in- 
creased except interest, and all of 12 in- 
dustry groups studied reflected the gain 
with the exception of the electric light, 
power and gas group. The index of labor 
income in 1934, including wages and sal- 
aries, was 68.8 based on the total for 1929, 
as compared with 57 in 1933 and 60 in 1932. 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1935, p. 
947 :4, 


Scientific Management and the Problems 
which Technical Progress Involves 
In this paper is set forth the grave eco- 

nomic problem which faces the world as 

the result of the advances of technical pro- 
gress and the application of scientific or- 
ganization of work. A special study is 
made of the case of the Argentine rail- 
ways, in view of the intensive development 
of road-making and the adoption of the 
motor-lorry as a means of transportation. 

The essential elements are indicated of 
the economic and financial problem dis- 
cussed, and a solution which would avoid 
grave disturbances to the country in view 
of the enormous importance of the inter- 
ests involved. 


——- 


The nature of the Argentine Republic 
makes this problem extremely interesting 
and different from that of other countries 
which, unlike the Argentine, are of small 
area and dense population. The complex 
aspect of the transport industry in its con- 
stant technical improvement and evolution 
is the subject of this paper. By Emilio 
Dickmann. From the Proceedings of the 
International Congress for Scientific Man- 
agement, Domestic Section, London, 1935, 
p. 7:3. 


The State of Business Today 

Just as the severe decline beginning in 
1929 spelled danger for those who ignored 
it, says the editor of the Brookmire Bul- 
letins, so the large measure of recovery 
which stili seems ahead spells opportunity 
for those who have courage to take advan- 
tage of it. He believes that while the pic- 
ture still seems confused on the surface, the 
balance of underlying influences favors 
further business expansion; and the time 
may not be far distant when the pace will 
accelerate to a more normal rate than wit- 
nessed thus far. By F. M. Messner. The 
Red Barrel, September 15, 1935, p. 14:2. 


Russia Postpones Utopia 

The reappearance in Russia of such out- 
ward manifestations of social security as 
“true love instead of license, lasting mar- 
riages, many children, loyalty to friends 
and family, amusement in moderation and 
other staples of conventionality,” is re- 
ported by the author. 
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When “men are put on trial for marrying 
and unmarrying, and parents are punished 
for neglecting their children,” true Bol- 
shevik technique is being applied to social 
customs which are the signs of stability 
and permanence. The Russians are begin- 
ning to settle down—but not, says the au- 
thor, to communism—they are settling 
down in the transition stage between capi- 
talism and socialism. 

The author concludes: “The Soviet 
Union has entered upon its permanent 
transition. No radical changes are to be 
expected, except as in other countries, by 
the process of revolution.” By Eugene 
Lyons. Scribner's Magazine, October, 1935, 
p. 235:3. 


Development of Informational Resources 
of the Adjustment Service 

“The Adjustment Service sought to bring 
about a better adaptation of the individual 
to his environment based on an adequate 
knowledge of himself and the opportunities 
open to him. 

“This report offers a description of the 
many varieties of such environmental in- 
formation which were brought together at 
the Adjustment Service, and the manner in 
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which the material was organized and made 
available to the staff and to the clients.” 
The pamphlet describes occupational data, 


the library facilities of the Adjustment Ser- 


vice, educational and avocational opportu- 
nities, and the experience of the special 
counselors; in the appendix are found 
samples of the way in which material was 
presented. By L. S. Hawkins, American 
Association for Adult Education, 1935. 75 
pages. 


What Is Behind the Attack on Profits? 


Business men who produce goods and 
render services, who create wealth and em- 
ployment for an uncertain profit must dis- 
tinguish themselves from those who seek to 
capture wealth by manipulation, and to 
create in the minds of the public at large 
a sound understanding of profits based on 
manipulation as contrasted with profits 
based on service or employment-creating 
production. Unless business does this, un- 
less all workers are taught to discriminate, 
business may stand by and see enough pres- 
sure put on the politicians to legislate hon- 
est business virtually out of existence. By 
Eugene Whitmore. American Business and 
System, November, 1935, p. 26:5. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


What Price Depreciation? 
During the depression the advice of the 
commercial bank to large industrial enter- 
prises in which the bank was interested was 
along the lines of cash conservation. That 
was sound advice then, the author of this 
article says, but now two factors change 
the situation considerably. One is the 
necessity for eliminating obsolescence if 
competition is to be met, and the second 
is the government. Present tax legislation 
makes a twofold threat against large cor- 
porate surpluses—twofold because it has 
been suggested that large corporate sur- 
pluses be taxed, since they were not dis- 
tributed in dividends. The Treasury De- 
partment has ruled that the continued op- 
eration of write-off plant facilities is prima 


facie that the rates of depreciation used 
were too high. The government now 
threatens to disallow depreciation schedules 
and impose a tax of 1334 per cent of the 
amount of depreciation disallowed. By L. 
D. McDonald. Banker's Monthly, Novem- 
ber, 1935, p. 600:3. 


Variety Chain Operations in 1934 

This report, which is one of a series de- 
voted to chain store margins, expenses, and 
profits, shows that limited price variety 
chains made substantial profits in 1934 in 
spite of a sharp increase in operating ex- 
penses. 

The study is based on the operations of 
30 chains which are believed to have se- 
cured more than 85 per cent of the total 
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variety chain volume in the United States 
in 1934. 

The report deals at considerable length 
with the results secured by 16 identical 
firms over the years 1929 to 1934. In spite 
of the increase in operating costs as a per- 
centage of sales, in 1934 these variety chains 
secured profits 80 per cent as large as 
profits in 1929. These profits were made 
possible by a gross margin percentage dis- 
tinctly higher than that secured in 1929, 

Sales per store declined nearly one- 
quarter between 1929 and 1934, but there 
was not a proportionate decrease in most 
items of expense. Salaries and wages per 
store were reduced only from $28,848 to 
$23,956, or 16.96 per cent, while tenancy 
costs per store fell but 6.39 per cent. The 
only expense item showing a substantial 
increase was taxes. Taxes per store rose 
from $605 to $1 360, or 124.79 per cent. 

It was found that in 1934 the small 
chains, operating primarily in small com- 
munities, had profits as a percentage of 
sales more nearly comparable with those 


Insurance* 


New Common Carrier Act Affects Motor 
Vehicle Liability 


The Motor Carrier Act became a part of 
the Interstate Commerce Act on August 9, 
and inland marine underwriters and others 
are wondering what the effect will be, but 
agree that it will be far-reaching. Of 
primary importance to the insurer, and 
truckmen, is the type of bill of lading to be 
adopted. 

The Act states that no certificate will be 
issued to a carrier unless it complies with 
regulations in respect to filing of surety 
bonds, and policies of insurance, The only 
reference in the Act to liability assumed 
appears in Section 219, where it is stated 
that provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act must apply “with like force and effect 
to receipts or bills of lading of common 
carriers by motor vehicles.” This sec- 


* Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. 
Company. 
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of the large chains than was the case prior 
to 1934. A further finding was that those 
firms which specialized in nickel and dime 
merchandise had higher percentage profits 
than those with higher price limits, in spite 
of the fact that the former’s operating costs 
were distinctly higher in relation to sales 
volume. By Stanley F. Teele, Bulletin No. 
98, Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, 1935. 46 pages. 


Budget Today’s Maintenance 

Budgeting today’s maintenance is the only 
way to keep maintenance costs in line, this 
article states, but do not forget that after 
the budget has been set up, the real job 
—control—begins. The word control is 
understood to mean operation of our main- 
tenance department in such a manner that 
expenses would be evenly distributed and 
surprise demands not made upon the com- 
pany treasury. By A. E. Windle. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, November, 
1935, p. 485 :2. 


tion says that carriers must be liable for 
full actual loss, damage or injury to prop- 
erty. The Journal of Commerce, New 
York, September 25, 1935, Insurance Sec- 
tion. 


What Is Total Loss Under a Fire 
Policy? 

To the holder of a fire insurance policy, 
the definition of what constitutes a total 
loss is important. In order to come under 
the classification of a total loss, the insured 
property need not be completely wiped out 
and destroyed. It is sufficient if the in- 
sured property has lost its character as de- 
scribed in the policy, and has become use- 
less for that purpose. 

Even if the ruins present a nucleus for 
reconstruction, the loss may still be total 
if reconstruction would be more expensive 
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than would be the case if the ruins were 
not so utilized but were demolished. Con- 
versely, we cannot consider as a total loss 
a burned building where the remaining 
parts form a basis for restoration, and are 
reasonably so adapted so as to have a value 
as the foundation for such restoration. 
The prevailing rule is well exemplified in 
a recent decision where the court charged 
there was a total loss if the building was 
destroyed in a manner that makes it unfit 
for the use for which it was constructed 
and used. 

Numerous court decisions are referred to 
in the article. The Spectator, October 24, 
1935, p. 40:2. 


Changes in Social Security Act 
Recommended 

M. A. Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, recently 
pointed out that under the Social Security 
Act, one group of people may receive $60 
a month pension to which they have not 
contributed, while another group in the 
same community may receive $40 a month 
for which they have paid heavy taxes over 
the years. It was pointed out that the plan 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Business Short Cuts 

This is a well illustrated little booklet 
on the Addressograph—what it is and what 
it does. It gives the history of Addresso- 
graph development and presents the full 
line of Addressograph equipment. Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 1935. 
152 pages. 


Office $$$ and Sense 
“Any office which is today using only 
equipment of a 1929 vintage or earlier is 


—‘If you, as a 
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in Great Britain allows the present genera- 
tion to have the maximum practical benefits 
of the pension system without postponing 
them for many years to come. 

The more one studies the problem, the 
more one is likely to wonder whether we 
have adopted the plan most likely to work 
out best in the !ong run. When Great 
Britain adopted her program, she arranged 
so that a worker was not to be penalized 
because the country had not previously es- 
tablished a system to which he could have 
made contribution. The contributions paid 
jointly by the employer and employee were 
not sufficient to accomplish uniform bene- 
fit; therefore substantial grants were 
made from general revenue funds. A plan 
of this kind tends to keep the benefits within 
manageable bounds since they become a 
relatively large charge upon current taxes. 
It may be none too popular with the tax- 
payers of the present, but by the same token 
the pensions it holds out for the future may 
prove to be reliable, since there is less 
likelihood that the plan will eventually 
break down through promising more than 
can be delivered. The Eastern Under- 
writer, October 11, 1935, p. 19:1. 


office equipment makers. The need for 
quick and easy reference to records, and 
the new and improved designs of office ma- 
chines, which was the equipment manufac- 
turer’s answer to sales losses during the 
depression, are two of the principal reasons 
why six-year-old appliances are out-moded 
money losers. By Chapin Hoskins. Can- 
adian Business, November, 1935, p. 12:10. 


Probable Developments of Office Man- 
agement 

The necessity for clerical work in mod- 
ern industry is now an accepted fact, says 
this article, and no longer should it be 
looked upon as an evil. There is now a 
distinct and growing tendency to question 
the cost of clerical labor in proportion to 
its value, and it is definitely in this direc- 
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tion that the development in the next few 
years will take place, the author, who is 
head of the Office Machinery Section of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company of Great 
Britain and Ireland Ltd., and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Office Management Association, 
points out. 

During the last ten years or more, he 
says, modern methods have been studied 
from the point of view of how to do a cer- 
tain job, while very little attention has been 
paid to whether or not it really requires 
doing. By C. H. Tucker. Industry Illus- 
trated, October, 1935, p. 18:3. 


How Sun Life Handle the Printing and 
Purchasing of Forms 

The Sun Life Assurance Company, em- 
bracing within its organization so many 
phases of financial and business adminis- 
tration, has worked out a comprehensive 
system of form control to insure both econ- 
omy and efficiency in this important phase 
of routine. The designing and planning of 
forms comes under the jurisdiction of the 
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“Forms Committee,” and the purchasing, 
printing and technical problems involved in 
following through the direction supplied by 
the Forms Committee are the chief respon- 
sibility of the Printing and Supplies De- 
partment. The system is described in de- 
tail and a chart containing 16 points to be 
Office Management, October, 1935, p. 12:3. 


Inventory Valuation and Profits 


The Comptroller of The Atlantic Re- 
fining Company says that because of di- 
verse accounting practices, and particularly 
because of differences in methods of in- 
ventory valuation, it has become difficult 
to arrive at an accurate comparison of the 
earnings of the various oil companies. He 
describes the plans of valuation formerly 
in use and outlines the uniform method 
used by the industry now and recommended 
through the American Petroleum Institute. 
By V. L. Elliott. Executives Service 
Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, November, 1935, p. 3:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: 
Immigration 


What Labor Is Thinking 

An investigation was undertaken in 
Massachusetts among 200 men employed in 
local textile plants to determine the reac- 
tions of labor toward a number of institu- 
tions and policies which appear to be fun- 
damental to the recently promulgated gov- 
ernmental plan to control industrial condi- 
tions of wages and hours. 

Twelve questions were put to the work- 
ers: “Do you think that textile unions get 
results?” Union men, yes—90, no—10; 
non-union men, yes—38, no—62. “Would 
you trust union leaders to handle all of 
your labor problems?” Union men, yes— 
32, no—68; non-union men, yes—10, no— 
90. “Do you know whether or not union 
leaders are fit mentally to handle their 
jobs?” Union members, yes—41 no—59; 


Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


non-union men, yes—6, no—94. “Do you 
know what goes on behind the scenes in la- 
bor management conferences?” Union 
members, yes—5, no—95; non-union mem- 
bers, no—5, yes—95. “What would be your 
main reason for joining a union?” To this 
question most of the non-union men gave 
the answer “because most of our fellow 
workers did,” while union members said 
“because that is the only way the work- 
ing man can get results.” “Do you think 
it is fair to call satisfied workers out on 
a sympathy strike?” Union men, yes—/, 
no—93; non-union men, yes—8, no—92. 
“What is your principal objection to 
unions?” To this question 60 union mem- 
bers had “no objection,” while 45 non-union 
men said “failure to get results.” “Do you 
think that the only way workers can get 
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results is to strike?” Union members, yes 
—13, no—87; non-union men, yes—0, no— 
100. 

In answer to a question on the fairness 
of hours, wages, working conditions, and 
management, 75 per cent of the men con- 
sidered they were being treated fairly as 
far as hours were concerned. Few were 
satisfied with wage payments and none were 
satisfied with the fairness of management. 

“Who do you think is most to blame 
for the depression?” Union and non-union 
men put most blame first on the bankers, 
and second, on inventions. “Do you think 
you have benefited by NRA?” Union mem- 
bers, yes—99, no—1; non-union men, yes 
—93, no—7. “Do you think mill owners 
treat the working man like human beings?” 
Union men, yes—12, no—88; non-union 
men, yes—35, no—65. By Edwin M. 
Chamberlin. Personnel Journal, October, 
1935, p. 119:8. 


The Limitations of the Postal Question- 
naire in Occupational Analysis 
Questionnaires may be used for obtaining 
information either about duties and work- 
ing conditions in a particular occupation, 
or about the temperamental qualities of sat- 
isfied workers. It is not practicable to 
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serve both purposes with a single question- 
naire. The postal questionnaire method 
has obvious advantages in convenience and 
lack of expense, but it has clearly defined 
limitations. By M. B. Stott. The Human 
Factor, October, 1935, p. 350:8. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in the Pipe- 
Line Branch of the Petroleum 
Industry 

In July, 1934, hourly earnings of all em- 
ployees in the pipe-line branch of the petro- 
leum industry averaged 78 cents per hour. 
This was an increase of 5 per cent over the 
average hourly earnings in November, 1933 
(74 cents), and of 44 per cent over those 
of May, 1929 (54 cents). With two ex- 
ceptions, however, each of nine occupations 
for which a separate analysis was made 
showed decreases, ranging from 8 to 12.1 
per cent, in average earnings per hour be- 
tween May, 1929; and May, 1933. From 
May, 1933, to July, 1934, substantial in- 
creases in earnings took place in all of the 
nine occupations. This was shown in a 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
covering 20,239 workers. Prepared by E. 
K. Frazier, under the direction of J. Perl- 
man. Monthly Labor Review, September, 
1935, p. 559:11. 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate 
. Setting, Time and Motion Study 


Industrial Standardization Proves Profit- 
able to Manufacturer and Ultimately 
to Consumer 
The manufacture of standard apparatus 
for mass production and the manufacture 
of special apparatus to satisfy the particular 
problems of a customer, confront industry 
with a double problem today. The ques- 
tion of short-time deliveries is playing such 
an important role that the manufacturer 
ought to be prepared, in accepting the 
order, to make the engineering design and 
the drawings, and furnish the shop with 
the necessary manufacturing information, 
all in a very short time. All the necessary 
plans for doing the work should be per- 


formed in a methodic way in each depart- 
ment with a minimum of overlapping and 
lost motion. When manufacturing special 
apparatus, provisions should be made for 
using the maximum number of standard 
parts available, and for making special 
parts only when necessary. By S. P. 
Kaidanovsky.. Industrial Standardization 
and Commercial Standards Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1935, p. 279 :3. 


Replacement of Obsolete Equipment 
This is a paper on the economic impor- 
tance of the replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment in steel mills, read before the General 
Meeting of the American Iron & Steel In- 
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stitute, May, 1935. It analyzes the causes 
for replacement and conditions under which 
it becomes profitable. In the specific ap- 
plication of these ideas to the steel industry 
a number of new tools. processes and im- 
provements in this industry are briefly dis- 
cussed. By D. M. Petty. Mill & Factory, 
June, 1935, p. 44:5. 


Lighting Does a Productive Job 

In the Butler, New Jersey, plant of the 
American Hard Rubber Company, an effort 
was made to improve production through 
the lighting system. Surveys were made, 
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operators made suggestions, with the re- 
sult that there was an improvement in 
quality. Workers were able to see what 
they were doing and thus were able to turn 
out more uniformly. good work. Damage 
and repair costs took a definite downward 
trend. Further, reports showed that the 
frequency of injuries decreased 18 per cent. 
Altogether the results obtained in the way 
of reduced damage, repairs, number of ac- 
cidents and so on, easily justified the 
amount spent for better lighting. By Ber- 
nard Shereff. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, October, 1935, p. 436 :3. 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee Publications 


Employee’s Training Program at the 
Toronto Hydro-Electric 

The training program of the Toronto 
Hydro-Electric System is divided into two 
main divisions: educational activities out- 
side business hours and employee training 
during business hours. In this article the 
statistician of the Toronto Hydro-Electric 
outlines the program. By Herbert C. Pow- 
ell. Office Management, October, 1935, p. 
11:2, 


The Related Instruction Problem in Ap- 
prentice Training 

This is an outline description of the or- 
ganized instruction needed in connection 
with an apprentice training program and 
an analysis of the possibilities for the use 
of correspondence courses to provide this 
instruction. Functions of apprentice su- 


pervisor, study room supervisor, coordina- 
tor, and the problem of making provisions 
for individual differences are discussed. 
By D. C. Vandercook. International Cor- 
respondence Schools, June 1, 1935. 32 
pages. 


Manual for Speaking Clubs 

This manual gives Westinghouse experi- 
ence in the promotion of effective speaking 
and presenting suggestions for procedure 
in extending this activity. A brief account 
of the nature and activities of the Speaking 
Clubs is given, also detailed outlines for 
use in criticizing speakers, opinions of club 
members as to the value of the meetings, 
sample constitution and by-laws for a club, 
and a brief bibliography. By. C. S. Coler. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, May, 1935. 14 pages. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Who Shall Educate the Consumer? 

The author points out two different 
phases of educating the consumer: educa- 
tion for buying, to enable consumers to 
gratify their wants more economically, 
whatever these wants may be, and educa- 
tion that is directed toward shaping these 
wants themselves, which has presumptive 


health value, aesthetic value, moral value. 
Whether or not the school should as- 
sume the responsibility of providing this 
widespread need for information is dis- 
cussed, The present medium for educating 
the consumer is sales promotion, which can 
hardly be called a disinterested guide. 
“In theory,” says the author, “consumer 
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education by the school, by unbiased, in- 
formed public agencies, is desirable; and 
more, it would be possible and effective. 
In practice, in the world as it is, great 
difficulties are certain.” 

These difficulties are then reviewed and 
the author concludes that consumer educa- 
tion by the schools can make little prog- 
ress until the fundamental question of the 
relation of the state to producer and to 
consumer is threshed out. “Is the public 
interest to be interpreted as synonymous 
in the main with the consumer’s interest? 
Is Adam Smith’s rule to prevail that ‘the 
interest of the producer ought to be at- 
tended to only so far as it may be neces- 
sary for promoting that of the consumer’ ?” 
By Hazel Kyrk. The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, November, 1935, p. 41:9. 


A Field of Market Research Suggested 
by NRA Experience 

The author calls attention to the need 
for more analytical research in the field 
of marketing, and illustrates from the ex- 
perience of the NRA. Pointing out that 
the NRA was an experiment in social con- 
trol, he attributes many of the difficulties 
in solving problems in the marketing field 
to the lack of adequate information ade- 
quately analyzed. He illustrates the mar- 


Industrial Marketing 


Measuring Performance of Industrial 
Salesmen 

The author reaches these conclusions: 

1. Measures of salesmen’s performances 
used by industrial companies are typically 
incomplete in character, particularly those 
relating to the selling activities of sales- 
men. The problem of developing accurate 
standards of comparison has not been given 
adequate study. 

2. Salesmen’s accomplishments in volume 
of sales and gross margins, although af- 
fected by their selling operations, are also 
determined in important degree by the 
variables of demand, competition, and com- 
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keting interest affecting many of the NRA 
codes by discussing such provisions as dis- 
counts, allowances, and other trade prac- 
tices. The author is the executive vice- 
president of the Brookings Institution. He 
is the author of “Salesmen in Marketing 
Strategy,” and other works. By Leverett 
S. Lyon. The National Marketing Review, 
Fall, 1935, p. 101:5. 


Some Principles of Site Selection in Out- 
lying Retail Sub-Centers 

The author analyzes the problem of site 
selection in outlying retail sub-centers and 
shows that it is complicated by the phe- 
nomenon of specialization of site function 
and the instability in land use structure. 
He finds that all retail groupings pass 
through parallel stages of development, and 
that the hierarchy of rent paying abilities 
of retail land uses provides a rational basis 
for a retail classification. Thus, in select- 
ing a site the merchant must determine at 
what stage of development his type of 
establishment may be profitably introduced. 
Further, in considering any particular site, 
he must decide whether the retail group- 
ing has reached this stage, and finally 
whether the site is properly located within 
the nucleation for his type of merchandis- 
ing. By Richard U. Ratcliff. The National 
Marketing Review, Fall, 1935, p. 106:14. 


pany organization and policies, which are 
not within their control. Adequate ap- 
praisal of salesmen’s performance requires 
that these variables be measured in at least 
approximate fashion. In particular, better 
techniques in measuring demand for indus- 
trial products are urgently needed. 

3. Measures of sales volume accomplish- 
ments are useful in indicating over-all 
weakness or strength in performance. They 
do not reveal accurately detailed phases 
of performance needing correction because 
too great a probable error is introduced 
by the smaller number of cases contained in 
sub-classifications of sales. 
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4. Measures of gross margin accomplish- 
ments are significant only when salesmen 
are allowed discretion in quoting prices. 
Measures of expense are most useful in 
controlling traveling expenses and as an 
approximate method of controlling sales 
force expense. They cannot reveal accu- 
rately generally good or poor performance. 

5. Analyses of salesmen’s tasks are es- 
sential to the development of satisfactory 
measures of activities. Very little study of 
this type has been undertaken by indus- 
trial sales executives. 

6. Measures of activities indicate the spe- 
cific activities in the salesman’s task which 
need improvement. Measures dealing with 
planning of work promise substantial re- 
turns upon the effort expended. Measures 
of sales interviews are of vital significance 
but present great difficulties developing 
adequate standards and in determining the 
quantity of work done. By Ross M. Cun- 
ningham. Harvard Business Review, Au- 
tumn, 1935, p. 98:15. 


Why the Industrial Distributor 


This article summarizes the relations of 
the industrial distributor with the users 
of industrial supplies and equipment, and 
analyzes his part in keeping production 
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costs low. The author lists six advantages 
and services rendered by the industrial dis- 
tributor: 1. Distributors give immediate 
delivery from a local stock; 2. They at- 
tempt to carry complete stocks; 3. They 
are expert buyers; 4. Distributors grant 
credit to small as well as large buyers; 
5. They offer immediate catalog and price 
information ; 6: They carry repair parts of 
many kinds in a local stock. By John H. 
Frederick. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, November, 1935, p. 469 :2. 


Investigating the Market for Industrial 
Equipment 

Radically new conditions which face in- 
dustry today in processes pursued and new 
and higher standards of operation make 
imperative a new set of market facts for 
the salesman as a guide for his intelligent 
progress. A manufacturer should deter- 
mine territorially, within close limits, the 
demand that exists for his product, for in 
so doing one measure of the extent of 
sales effort justified, and a basis of check- 
ing results, will be obtained. Here the au- 
thor lists 14 points showing how the manu- 
facturer can form and direct his sales pro- 
gram. By Bernard Lester. Industrial Mar- 
keting, November, 1935, p. 11:4. 


Books Received 


The Development of Poor Relief Legis- 
lation in Kansas. By Grace A. Brown- 
ing and S. P. Breckinridge. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1935. 
157 pages. $1.50. 

In Spite of All. By Ralph Corbett. Frank- 
lin Publishing Co., New York, 1935. 67 
pages. $1.00. 

New Forms of Community Work. Reichs- 
arbeits- und Reichswirtschaftsrat, Ber- 
lin, 1935. 28 pages. 

A Dictionary of Modern Type Faces and 
Lettering. By William Longyear. 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, New 
York, 1935. 140 pages. 

A Manual of Advertising Typography. 
By Thomas B. Stanley. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1935. 28 pages. $2.00. 


The Magnate: William Boyce Thompson 
and His Time (1869-1930). By Hermann 
Hagedorn. Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York 1935. 343 pages. $3.00. 

The Economic and Financial Position 
of Italy. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1935 (second revised edition). 64 
pages. 85 cents. 

The Credit Manual of Commercial Laws 
for 1936. Editorial Board: Henry H. 
Heimann, W. Randolph Montgomery, 
Richard G. Tobin. National Association 
of Credit Men, New York, 1935. 536 
pages. $5.00. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Serv- 
ice Personnel. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. 721 pages. $6.00. 
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Pacificism Is Not Enough Nor Patriot- 
ism Either. By the Marquis of Lothian. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 
1935. 57 pages. 75 cents. 


Youth in the Depression. By Kingsley 
Davis. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1935. 47 pages. 25 cents. 

Job Hunting and Getting. By Clark 
Belden. L. C. Page & Company, Boston, 
1935. 297 pages. $2.50. 


Survey of Books for Executives 


Cartel Problems. By Karl Pribram. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C., 1935. 287 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Pribram in this volume gives an 
analysis of European experience in the 
field of industrial self-government and the 
problems connected with controlled compe- 
tition. Cartels, in his definition, are com- 
binations of independent producers or sell- 
ers of raw materials or manufactured prod- 
ucts established with a view to limiting 
the individual risks involved in their busi- 
ness activities by controlling the markets of 
their products. Thus characterized, car- 
tels are instrumental in creating and main- 
taining “collective monopolies” and in 
transforming and remolding the competitive 
system of capitalist economy, the author 
says. 

The volume is an analysis of the eco- 
nomic conditions conducive to the forma- 
tion of cartels, the attitudes which domi- 
nate the cartel policy, the various aspects 
of governmental policy in relation to car- 
tels, and the economic effect of these forms 
of business organization. The author at- 
tempts to show that the cartelization move- 
ment is the outcome of depressed trade 
conditions, and contrasts it with large- 
scale corporate combinations, which are 
fostered by expanding markets and bright 
business prospects. American tendencies 
directed towards the introduction of con- 
trolled competition and self-government 


Brass Tacks. By David Cushman Coyle. 
National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, 1935. 150 pages. 25 cents. 


The Worker and Government. By Lois 
MacDonald and Emanual Stein. Affili- 
ated Schools for Workers, Inc., New 
York, 1935. 141 pages. 35 cents. 


World Economic Survey: Fourth Year, 
1934-35. World Peace Foundation, 
New York, 1935. 300 pages. $2.00. 
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of industry are compared and contrasted 
with the characteristic features of cartels 
and cartel philosophy. Probable lines of 
further economic developments in the 
United States are suggested in the con- 
cluding chapter. 


Crime Incorporated. By Martin Mooney. 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1935. 280 
pages. $2.50. 

Martin Mooney, long a crime reporter 
on the New York American, is as inti- 
mately acquainted with the personnel as 
with the proceedings of organized crime, 
and he describes in Crime Incorporated 
precisely how a small group of men man- 
age to mulct the nation of billions each 
year. The ethics of his profession, how- 
ever, do not allow him to disclose the iden- 
tity of those involved. 

The methods of these Big Business men 
of crime, according to this crime reporter, 
consist of: 1. The operation of popularized 
gambling in its various forms—pin-ball 
games, “policy” or numbers games, horse 
racing, dice, cards, lotteries, etc. 2, Ex- 
tortion through threat of violence from 
legitimate industry, particularly milk and 
produce dealers. 3. Extortion through 
threat of racketeer-controlled-police inter- 
ference in the nefarious business of the 
prostitute, abortionist, and gambler. 7. The 
financing (for a 50 per cent, and up, cut) 
of loan. sharks, night clubs, narcotic- and 
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gun-runners, counterfeiters, fake stock com- 
panies, and diamond fences. 

Crime Incorporated, Mr. Mooney de- 
scribes as a close-knit, nation-wide com- 
pany, with control pyramided from the 
gun-toters at the bottom to the office- 
holders, and famous, ostensibly respectable, 
politicians, lawyers, bankers, and other 
“best citizens” at the top. Through bribery 
and intimidation this great army has ac- 
quired virtual control of the key law- 
enforcement agencies of the country, and 
with it immunity from investigation and 
prosecution. 

Perhaps this book can accomplish what 
Crime Incorporated tries desperately hard 
to prevent—make the public aware of the 
real situation, and possibly spur it to action. 


Organization and Management of a Bus- 
iness Enterprise. By Karl D. Fern- 
strom and others. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1935. 703 pages. $4.25. 
This text by Professor Fernstrom and 

four associates of the faculty of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology is de- 
signed to afford a comprehensive view of 
the nature and problems of business man- 
agement. Although planned for use in giv- 
ing an introductory course in business 
management in educational institutions, the 
authors believe the volume could be profit- 
ably used by those already engaged in 
active business who have become impressed 
for the need for clearer understanding of 
the close inter-relations of the many varied 
functions in a given business enterprise. 


From Farm Boy to Financier. By Frank 
A. Vanderlip and Boyden Sparkes. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York, 
1935. 312 pages. $3.50. 

This is the story of the rise of Frank A. 
Vanderlip, who in “six moves” went from 
a lad in overalls to a significant figure in 
finance. Fatherless at an early age, Van- 
derlip’s first job was as machinist appren- 
tice at $4.43 a week in an Illinois factory. 
He gained an intermittent education, and 
finally accepted a position as stenographer 
to a man who would now be called an 
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investment counsel. From this position he 
moved rapidly; he was a Chicago reporter 
and financial editor, then editor of a weekly 
publication; next secretary to Secretary of 
the Treasury Gage of the McKinley Cabi- 
net, afterward Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and, finally, right-hand man of 
James Stillman, to whom, as president of 
the National City Bank, Vanderlip became 
successor. Some of the personalities with 
whom Vanderlip came in contact were 
Morgan, Harriman, Schiff, the Rockefel- 
lers, the Loebs, Sterling, Woodrow Wilson, 
and McAdoo. 


Constitutionism. By James Mussatti. 
Richard Blank Publishing Company, Los 
Angeles, 1935. 58 pages. $1.00. 

The author has attempted in this book 
to present a short and simple statement of 
the origin of the basic principles of the 
Constitution of the United States. Its pur- 
pose is to explain the philosophies, motives 
and actions of the builders of the Consti- 
tution. It has been written to bring the 
Constitution, and Constitutional principles 
closer to the individual so that he will have 
a realistic understanding of them and ap- 
preciate their meaning in daily life. 


Cost Accounting Principles and Prac- 
tices. By James L. Dohr, Howell A. 
Inghram and Andrew L. Love. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1935 
(second revised edition). 621 pages. 
$4.00. 

The authors point out that cost account- 
ing practice, originally conceived as relat- 
ing only to the production function in the 
manufacturing enterprise, now covers dis- 
tribution, administration and finance, and 
its principles have been applied in many 
lines of business activity in addition to man- 
ufacturing; cost accounting is now recog- 
nized as an effective weapon of administra- 
tive control. The present revision includes, 
in the first twenty chapters, na 
simplified presentation: of ordinary “ 
order” and “process” accounting. ~~ 
treatment of basic cost procedure is fol- 
lowed by a series of chapters devoted to 
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special cost problems. A new chapter has 
been included devoted to losses resulting 
from declines in commodity prices, idle 
plant capacity, idle labor, and idle capital. 
In the concluding chapter some considera- 
tion is given to the subject of uniform or 


David Moffat Myers. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1935. 378 
pages. $4.00. 

The author points out that manufactur- 
ing industries in this country are spending 
. annually for power, heat and light a sum 
approximately equal to their combined cor- 
porate earnings. Modern engineering prac- 
tice in numerous instances is able to reduce 
the cost of these requisites to production 
in so substantial a manner as to effect large 
increases in corporate earnings. Correct 
information on the economical supply and 
use of steam and power is therefore of pri- 
mary importance to industrial owners, ex- 
ecutives and businessmen. 

Mr. Myers’ book is an effort to give the 
business and industrial executive an inten- 
sive course on industrial steam and power 
engineering from the economic viewpoint. 
The Principles of Marketing. By Henry 

F. Holtzclaw. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 

pany, New York, 1935. 694 pages. $3.75. 

Designed for use as a text for a general 
college introductory course in marketing, 
this volume presents such a large-scale pic- 
ture of the subject that it could be used 
by a practical business executive, who, 
possessing knowledge of some particular 
phase of distribution, would like either to 
acquire or renew knowledge of the main 
channels and the basic practices for all in- 
dustries. The Principles of Marketing 
offers a broad panorama of the whole field 
of domestic distribution. 

The following are among the things dis- 
cussed: retail distribution, wholesale distri- 
bution, marketing of manufactured goods 
presents an analysis of the problems of 
pricing, price maintenance, unfair competi- 


tion, and marketing costs. And finally, it 
explains the organization and practices of 
the commodity exchange. 

However, it does not present any spe- 
cialized information. It does not tell “how- 
to-do-it.” It is not in any sense a guide for 
operating executives. It is just what it 
purports to be, an exposition of the basic 
principles and practices of American mar- 
keting. 


Office Management. By George M. 
Darlington. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. 203 pages. $2.00, 
This book is an attempt to make more 

effective the process of studying the prin- 
ciples of office management. An attempt 
has been made to give only the best meth- 
ods or practices, avoiding reference to 
poorer ways except where a warning is 
clearly desirable. The reading material is 
generally restricted to setting forth prin- 
ciples and general methods. An attempt 
has been made to deal with the problems of 
office management from the viewpoint of 
the small office as well as from that of 
the larger one. 

It deals with problems of organizing peo- 
ple, getting the right equipment for great- 
est economy, laying out office space. It 
gives ways of standardizing materials, es- 
tablishing smooth routines controlling the 
operations, and testing different procedures. 
It suggests ways for controlling supplies, 
increasing efficiency, and reducing expenses. 
Propaganda: Its Technique and Psy- 

chology. By Leonard W. Doob. Henry 

Holt and Company, New York, 1935. 424 

pages. $3.00. 

The problem of propaganda is here an- 
alyzed by a realistic psychologist. Mr. Doob 
makes clear what propaganda actually is, 
upon what principles it is based, and how 
one may recognize it in its various false- 
faces. He shows how propaganda arises as 
a form of persuasion, how it is made most 
effective as a social weapon, with what 
antidotes it can be combatted. The major 
part of the book he devotes to a detailed 
description of the forms of propaganda used 
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by commercial advertisers, by peace and 
patriotic organizations, by the Nazis both 
in Germany and in this country, and by the 
American Communists. Finally he explains 
how propagandists make use of the various 
vehicles of public opinion, such as the 
newspaper, the radio, the movie, the theatre, 
etc.—how differently, for example, the New 
York Times and the Daily Worker report 
the same news items. 


Marketing of Manufactured Goods. By 
Newel Howland Comish. The Stratford 
Publishing Company, Boston, 1935. 282 
pages. $3.00. 

This book analyzes the adaptability of 
the marketing channels employed for manu- 
factured goods, and considers some of the 
more important distributive problems with 
which manufacturers are confronted. The 
author discusses the origin, structure, and 
functions of the general store, the specialty 
shop, the department store, the mail order 
house, the independent and the chain store. 
The strength and limitations of each retail 
channel are set forth; and methods to im- 
prove the competitive position of each re- 
tail organization are given. 


Principles and Methods of Taxation. By 
G. Armitage-Smith. Revised and re- 
written by R. G. Hawtry. John Murry, 
London, 1935. 236 pages. 5/-net. 

The object of this book is to present an 
account of the British system of Taxation, 
with some of the leading historical facts 
in its evolution, and also to set out in rela- 
tion to it the theory and general practice 
of taxation, including its incidence. The 
subject is further illustrated by brief ac- 
counts of taxation in the United States, 
France, and India. In this edition, the 
eleventh, the book has been revised and 
brought up to date. 

Industrial Architecture. Edited by C. G. 
Holme. The Studio Publications, Inc., 
New York. 1935. 208 pages. $10.00. 
In this book many of the most notable 

achievements of architects in many coun- 

tries are illustrated, accompanied by de- 
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scriptions, accounts of the principal factors 
to which consideration was essential and 
the methods of solution employed. The 
work is important to the architect, builder 
and contractor, and endeavors to put before 
the industrialist a reliable guide to the po- 
tentialities of the architecture of industry 
today, a means of comparison of its advan- 
tages and disadvantages to himself in his 
own industry, and an opportunity to judge 
for himself what has already been accom- 
plished. 

America’s Young Men. Edited by Dur- 
ward Howes. Richard Blank Publish- 
ing Company, Los Angeles, 1934. 678 
pages. $12.50. 

This volume has been published as the 
official who’s who among the young men 
of the nation. It includes the biographies 
of 4,182 persons, among them twenty-nine 
college presidents, important government 
officials, leaders in industry, finance, sci- 
ence, letters, civic affairs, etc. In compil- 
ing the volume, the editors sought the co- 
operation of officials of national fraterni- 
ties, alumni secretaries of colleges and uni- 
versities, government officials, and other 
leaders. The young men listed, all forty 
years of age or under, were chosen because 
their records are ones of achievement. The 
book points out that McCormick had in- 
vented the reaper, and Westinghouse the 
air brake, when they were only 23. Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence when he was 35; the Wright 
brothers had flown the first airplane when 
they were in their early thirties. 


Tested Sales Letters. By Herbert H. 
Palmer. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1935. 530 pages. $5.00. 
Mr. Palmer regards himself in connec- 

tion with this work as the “compiler” 

rather than the author, as the letters cited 
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proof formula for writing sales letters, but 
© therely suggests those that have been suc- 
cessful. While no claim is.made that all 
the phases of sales-letter work have been 
adequately covered, an effort has been made 
to include some material: pertaining to 
every phase of distribution. As the volume 
is supposed to breathe “success,” the very 
awful examples to be shunned have been 
limited to only a few, 

Business Offices: Opportunities and 
Methods of Operation. By G. L. Har- 
ris. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1935. 238 pages. $2.50. 

This book gives a picture not only of 
office work but also of the organization of 
a company. This grows out of the fact 
that every part of a company’s work is re- 
flected in some way in its offices, and Mr. 
Harris gives a complete description of all 
departmental offices as well as interrela- 
tions between departments. One gets not 
only parts and their relationship but sees 
how they work—sees* the whole organiza- 
tion actually in process of activity. 

This picture of an organization is strik- 
ing and valuable in itself but it was not Mr. 
Harris’s objective in writing the book. He 
writes from the approach of vocational 
interest, and his aim was to help young 
men and women in marketing their abili- 
ties by showing them “what positions exist 


structure so as not to find themselves later 
in blind alleys.” 
The author’s aim grew out of his con- 
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Outlines;the procedures followed, discusseg 
the available positions and makes clear the 
relation.to other-departments:: He de 
scribes the machines and ‘special: equipment 
used. in modern offices and -advises: how 
further information of this kind may be 
obtained. He discusses files from the point 
of view of the people working in the offics 
and using these files in their daily work,” 

The set-up and functions of a systemy 
division are described, and attention 
throughout the book is given to the sys 
tematizing itlea in such a way as to be 
heplful also to offices which are not ; 
enough to set up such divisions. 

The descriptions cover the work of , 
fices of various businesses. such as face) 
tories, wholesale houses, department stores 
and public utilities, and show basic simi- 
larities and specific points of difference for 
each. ag 
This book should have. a widespread 
audience of young men and women who 
want: to go into office work or who aré’ 
already at such work; office managers and 
supervisors interested in getting a perspec 
tive on their work and in training their 
workers; higher executives who want to | 
get a broad view of the work of the whole | 
organization; teachers and students of | 
business management in colleges, commet- 
cial schools and high schools; and voca- 
tional counselors and personnel workers. 

Leona PowEit, Manager, 
Bureau of Research and Information, 4 
American Management Association, 
Money and Banking. By Frederick A, 

Bradiord. Longmans, Green and Co. 

New York, 1935 (second edition). 814_ 

pages. $3.75. a 

This book constitutes a revision of the © 
author’s previous volumes, Money and 
Banking, and their combination into 4 | 
single volume. Since the two separate 
volumes are no longer to be published, this ~ 
new edition is completely reorganized. A © 
substantial amount of new material. has | 
been added, including, in Chapter IV, © 
“monetary developments since 1932.” Four 
other chapters are entirely new. : 
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